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Abstract 
In recent years, much effort has been devoted to the design 
and implementation of high level microprogramming languages. 
One of the goals for such languages is to facilitate the 
formal verification of microprograms using Hoare's inductive 
assertion method. Essential to the use of this method is an 
axlomatic definition of the microprogramming language. 

In this thesis, the axiomatization of the machine 
dependent microprogramming language S*(QM-1) is described. 
This language is an instantiation of the machine independent 
language schema S* for the Nanodata QM-1 "nanolevel" 
architecture. It will be shown that, in spite of the 
complexity of the QM-1, with its variety of side-effects and 
special conditions, a pleasingly small and uniform set of 


proof rules can be constructed. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 
Microprogramming was introduced in 1951 by M.V. Wilkes as a 
technique for implementing the control unit of computer 
Systems. Since then, mostly due to the technological 
advances in hardware and innovations in computer 
architecture, microprogramming has become widely used as a 
cost-effective and systematic technique for control unit 
implementation. Not only has the use of microprogrammming 
increased but recent years have seen a corresponding growth 
in the size and complexity of microcode [Pat77a]. 

In response to these increases, along with a demand for 
added reliability, much attention has been devoted to the 
development of tools and techniques for the verification of 
microcode [Dav80a,IEE81ia]. Since firmware constitutes one of 
the lowest levels in the hierarchical, multilevel structure 
of computer systems, any errors in microcode could have 
serious and costly repercussions on the reliability of all 
higher software levels executed on the machine. 

In a sense, microprogramming has blurred the once clear 
distinction between hardware and software. This 
correspondence between software and firmware has been 
exploited. The evolution of tools and techniques for the 
production of microcode has paralleled similar developments 
in software with the appearance of micro-assemblers followed 
by high level microprogramming languages (HLMLs) and their 


compilers [Bab81a,Das78a,Das80a,Dav80b]. The last fifteen 
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years has seen the introduction of a variety of HLMLs along 
with automated strategies for optimizing and compacting 
microcode [Dav81a,Fis81a,Lan80a,Rid81a,Tok81a]. It is quite 
natural then, in view of these developments, that most of 
the techniques for the verification of microcode are 
adaptations of similar techniques used in software 
verification. 

As in software, microprogram correctness can be 
approached using either formal verification or empirical 
testing. Historically, the most common and easily applied 
approach has been empirical testing. But is testing 
adequate? 

The disadvantages of testing are well-documented in 
research on software testing and similarly apply to firmware 
[Pat76a,Car87a]. Not only is a large proportion of the 
design time spent testing but the infeasibility of 
exhaustive testing restricts it to the detection of errors 
rather than showing their absence. In microprogramming this 
is further compounded by the difficulty in tracing faults 
found in microcode back to the error in the microprogram 
which caused it. These problems which confront testing have 
identified the need for verification techniques which can be 
used in conjunction with HLMLs earlier in the microprogram 
design process. For these reasons, formal verification has 
been seen aS an attractive, alternate approach to the 


microprogram correctness problem. 
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Many of the approaches to formal verification directly 
draw upon the program proof techniques initially formalized 
by Floyd [Flo67a] and Hoare [Hoa69a]. The rationale behind 
proofs of programs is that; given assertions concerning the 
State of program variables during execution and a suitable 
deductive system for reasoning about these assertions one 
Can produce a rigorous proof of program correctness. Not 
only can program proving techniques be applied to existing 
programs but it has been convincingly argued by many authors 
[Gri81a,Dij76a] that these techniques can be used to design 
eorpvecb programs: 

Opponents of this radical approach to the design of 
programs argue that: a) it's not feasible for large 
programs, and in general, programs found in the "real 
world", and b) it requires a deductive system which is 
unnatural and cumbersome to use. But on-going work in this 
area has resulted in the development of uniform and simple 
proof rules for many of the constructs appearing in high 
level languages, including those for specifying parallelism. 
Secondly, the simple, algorithmic nature of microprograms 
makes them ideal candidates for formal verification. 

Although many of the language constructs in HLMLs 
appear similar to those in high level languages their 
semantics may be very different. Microprograms - even those 
expressed in high level languages - are inherently machine 
specific [Das80a]. Consequently the formal deductive system 


for languages like PASCAL [Hoa73a] are not sufficient, nor 
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in some cases, necessary in the microprogramming domain. The 
various conditions which arise in the host' 
micro-architecture must be taken into account when one 
considers microcode verification. For example, the data path 
structure in typical host machines can cause diverse 
Side-effects to be generated in the execution of the most 
innocuous micro-operations. 

The incorporation of machine-specific information into 
the constructs of a language has been identified as a major 
problem in the design of HLMLs [Dav80a,Das80a] so it is not 
Surprising that formally representing the semantics of these 
constructs is a major challenge in the field of microprogram 
verification. Although there have been a number of proposals 
for both formally describing the semantics of HLMLs along 
with different proof techniques, there are only a few actual 
experimental results reported in the literature. The most 
notable of these has been the IBM Microcode Certification 
System by Carter et al [Car78a] uSing symbolic simulation 
and the STRUM system by Patterson [Pat77a] using the 
inductive-assertion method. In particular, Patterson's work 
has clearly illustrated the feasibility of using proof rules 


and axioms in a deductive system for proving microprograms. 


' To avoid any terminological confusion the machine which 
executes a microprogram shall be referred to as the host 
machine (or architecture) and the architecture which a 
microprogram emulates the target machine (or architecture). 
Note, however, that in the literature on compilers and 
portability, the machine for which the compiler generates 
code or to which a system is proved is referred to as the 
target machine. Thus, the "host" machine to an emulator 
writer is the "target" machine to the compiler writer! 
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The general aim of this thesis is to demonstrate how 
machine specific information can be incorporated into a 
uniform, and relatively easy to use, deductive system 
Supporting the design of correct microprograms. It is also 
hoped that this thesis will provide some insight into the 
design of host machines and microprogramming languages which 
Support verification. 

More specifically, this thesis shows the construction 
and use of a formal deductive system for the HLML, 
S*(QM-1).? Developed is a Hoare Logic based on a formal 
axiomatic definition of S*(QM-1). 

Furthermore, this thesis forms a part of the S*(QM-1) 
project at the University of Alberta. Related work has 
included, the instantiation of S* to the QM-1 [Kla81a], the 
compaction of microcode produced from S*(QM-1) [Rid81a], and 
the specification of a C-oriented architecture, QM-C 
[Ola82a] in this language. In addition to the broader aims, 
the goal of this thesis in regards to the S*(QM-1) project 
was to evaluate the schema S* with respect to verification 
by investigating the verifiability of S*(QM-1) programs. 

The rest of this thesis iS organized as follows. In 
chapter 2 the more recent microcode verification systems and 
proposals are reviewed. Also, the main differences between 
these efforts and the work contained in this thesis are 


outlined. Since the main thrust of this work concerns 


2 This language is an instantiation of the machine 
independent microprogramming schema S* for the nanolevel 
architecture of the Nanodata QM-1. 
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programs written in S*(QM-1), the nature of the 
microprogramming language schema S* and the idea of 
instantiation of S* to the QM-1 are recapitulated in chapter 
3. Chapter 4 provides a brief overview of the QM-1 
architecture. 

The main results are considered in chapter 5, where the 
important issues concerning the axiomatization of S*(QM-1) 
are discussed. Chapter 6 demonstrates how the axioms and 
proof rules, developed in the preceeding chapter, can be 
used in the proof of correctness of two different and 
non-trival nanoprograms. Finally chapter 7 assesses the work 
reported here and points out some directions for further 
work. 

The entire formal description of S*(QM-1) is contained 
in a second document submitted as a technical report 
[Wag83a]. For the sake of completeness, parts of the report 
contain material already discussed in the main body of the 


thesis. 
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Chapter 2 
Review and Background 

In this chapter several different strategies for formal 

verification are considered with brief descriptions of 

actual or proposed firmware verification systems using these 
strategies. The different approaches to verification can be 
classified by the type of formal specification used to 
describe the semantics of the microprogramming language. The 
semantics of the language can be described denotationally, 
operationally, or axiomatically. 

e denotational - language constructs are described as 
semantic functions over the domain of values which can 
be assumed by data objects in the language. 

@ operational - the Semantics are described in terms of 
the more elementary actions which they invoke upon 
execution. 

e axiomatic - axioms and rules of inference are used to 
describe the properties of constructs in the language. 

Verification techniques based on each of these three types 

of specifications are presented in the following paragraphs. 

A verification technique proposed by Blinkle and 

Budkowski [Bli76a] uses a denotational description of the 

semantics of a language. In this method, a microprogram is 

divided into modules whose binary input/output relation is 
defined as a set of semantic functions. The microprogram, 
viewed aS a combination and functional composition of these 


modules, is solved algebraically as a system of fixed-point 
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equations. One finally obtains an input/output relation for 
the entire microprogram. This method has been successfully 
tested on a number of microprograms written for a floating 
porntrunat. 

A verification system proposed by Dembinski and 
Budkowski [Dem78a] is based upon the Blinkle-Budkowski 
method and uses a language called MIDDLE (Microprogramming 
Design and Description Language) and a subset of it, 
A-MIDDLE (Algorithmic MIDDLE). The authors of this system 
suggest that the only difference between firmware and 
software is that firmware is directly linked to the hardware 
executing it. Therefore, using MIDDLE and A-MIDDLE, one can 
in a step-wise manner abstract the purely 
machine-independent behavior from the microcode. This can 
then be proved correct by uSing existing software 
verification techniques. 

MIDDLE consists of low level constructs which specify 
selection, branching, synchronous, and asynchronous 
assignment. The declaration section in MIDDLE gives a 
functional description of the hardware components and allows 
the declaration of higher level functions as combinations of 
previously defined functions. In the proof itself a set of 
well-defined transformations are used to change a MIDDLE 
microprogram into a purely algorithmic A-MIDDLE program 
after which the Blinkle-Budkowski method is applied to 


verify the A-MIDDLE program. 
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Notice that this method is basically a bottom-up 
system. Starting with the microcode and description of the 
host architecture, one abStracts away the machine specific 
properties of the microprogram. Although the authors claim 
that this system could also be used in a top-down manner for 
the design of microcode, it remains to be demonstrated that 
in would in fact generate efficient microcode. 

Symbolic Simulation is the most widely used 
verification technique based on an operational specification 
of the language. This techniques replaces the input data of 
a program by symbols denoting fixed but unknown quantities, 
and then simulates the execution of the program on these 
symbols. The semantics of the language are defined by the 
Simulator in the symbolic execution of the program. This 
approach has been used in the IBM Microcode Verification 
System (MCS) developed by Carter et aj] [Car78a]. 

The MCS system is based on symbolic simulation and 
Milner's [Mil71a] technique for proving the equivalence of 
programs. In this method both the behavior of the intended 
microprogram and architectural description of the host 
machine is specified in an APL-like language called LSS. 
Then the completely automated MCS system executes both the 
behavioral description of the microcode and the actual 
microcode on the architectural description. The MCS system 
simplifies and then compares the execution of the two 


simulations proving their equivalence. 
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This system was successfully used to verify microcode 
for the NASA Standard Spaceborn Computer-2 and uncovered a 
number of errors. However, Carter, has noted that work is 
Still required on the Simplification of expressions arising 
in the symbolic execution and the proof that these 
expressions are equivalent. More recent work in this area 
has been in the development of an ISPS* based microprogram 
Simulation system developed by Crocker [Cro80a] at ISI 
(Information Sciences Institute). But as yet few results 
have appeared in the literature. 

An interesting result related to simulation and 
microcode verification has been reported by Oakley [0ak79a] 
at CMU. He has used symbolic simulation to obtain 
higher-level non-procedural descriptions from ISPS 
descriptions of the architecture. It seems plausible that 
this system could be used to generate non-procedural 
descriptions of microprograms. 

The final approach to verification, and the one used in 
this thesis, is based upon an axiomatic description of the 
semantics of the language. The axioms and rules of inference 
given in the description provide the basis for a deductive 
system used to construct proofs of correctness of 
microprograms. 

| The deductive system, or Hoare Logic, consists of 
formulas in the predicate calculus along with formulas {P} § 
{Q} where P, Q are predicates and S is some legal program 


> ISPS is a procedural architecture description language 
derived from ISP [Bel71a] by Barbacci [Bar82a]. 
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statement or statements. The formula {P} S {Q} is to be read 
as: 1f£ the state of the machine is such that assertion P is 
true before execution of S then the execution of S leads to 
a state such that Q is true when (and only if) S terminates. 
This is a statement of partial correctness. A proof of total 
correctness requires, in addition, a proof that § 
terminates. P and Q are often called the pre-condition and 
post-condition, respectively of the statement S. 

In addition, a Hoare Logic consists of inference rules 
from the predicate calculus along with rules of inference 
which describe the effects of the execution of composite 
Statements in the language. These inferences (proof rules) 


are usually denoted as 


which states that whenever the premises H,, H2, ... H,» are 
true then H is also true. The alternative notation 

(H,;, & Hz & ... & H, » H) may also be used to mean to same 
thing. Predicates (or assertions) consist of formulas with a 
meaningful interpretation with respect to the state of the 
underlying abstract machine. For instance the assertion 
language may be founded on the mathematical system of finite 


binary arithmetic. 
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Given the pre- and post-conditions, P and Q, one can, 
in a step-wise fashion, construct valid sequences of 
statements S for which {P} S {Q} can be shown to be true. An 
obvious limitation of this method is that the proof is only 
ase Gocdvassithetipre- and) post “condi ti ons.e@mhatiaisy a proof, 
{P} M {Q} of a microprogram M is simply a statement that M 
is consistent with respect to its pre- and post-conditions. 
Furthermore, an axiomatization of the language must describe 
the change of state (of all declared variables in the 
program) caused by S upon compiling and executing S on the 
host machine. 

Once given an axiomatic definition of the language 
there are a number of different ways to proceed with the 
actual proof. The most common approach is the 
induct ive-assertion method formulated originally by Floyd 
[Flo67a] and Hoare [Hoa72a]. In this technique, assertions 
describing the desired state of the program at particular 
points in its execution are included in the program. A 
program is said to be verified, with respect to the 
assertions, if it can be shown that for every path between 
these assertions the initial assertion together with the 
program imply the final assertion. The implications between 
these two assertions are called verification conditions or 
VC "ss 

A verification system using the inductive-assertion 
technique is STRUM developed by Patterson at UCLA. STRUM is 


a high level microprogramming language oriented primarily to 
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the Burroughs Interpreter (the D machine). In verifying 
STRUM programs, intermediate assertions are passed to a 
Verification Condition Generator which automatically uses 
the axioms and proof rules for STRUM to prove that the 
microprogram does indeed satisfy the intermediate 
assertions. This system was used to formally verify a 1700 
line microprogram emulating a Hewlett-Packard HP-2115. 

As mentioned in chapter 1 the proof technique used in 
this thesis is similar to the inductive-assertion method 
except that it is a constructive method for the design of 
correct programs rather than a method for proving the 
correctness of existing microprograms. The difference 
between the two methods is that the only assertions assumed 
true are the initial and final assertions for the entire 
program. 

If constructive proof techniques are to be successful 
it 1S necessary that the microprogrammer have an elegant and 
easy to use formal deductive system from which he can can 
derive proofs of program correctness. The formation of an 
axiomatic definition of S*(QM-1) is quite similar in nature 
to the formalization of STRUM, referred to earlier. The most 
important differences between this work and that of 
Patterson are as follows. 

1. STRUM was oriented towards the Burroughs Interpreter 
while S*(QM-1) is specifically tailored to a somewhat 
different architecture, namely the QM-1. 


2. S* and therefore, any language instantiated from it, 
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contains a richer set of data structuring capabilities 
than STRUM. It also contains a number of constructs used 
for expressing low-level parallelism appropriate for 
monophase, polyphase, and multicycle timing schemes. 
STRUM's support for parallelism is relatively simple. 
The feature known as residual contro] [Fly71a] present 
in the QM-1 poses rather unique problems in the 
axiomatization of S*(QM-1). Since residual control is 
present in several other machines [Kor75a,Kra80a,Str78a] 
it is hoped that a solution to this problem will be 
useful in a wider context than for the QM-1. 

The highly horizontal nature of the QM-1 raises issues 
concerning side-effects which must be reflected in the 
axioms and proof rules. Neither STRUM nor any other 
verification system has addressed this issue. 

At a more general level the aim of this thesis was to 
test the viability of the schema S* with respect to 


verification. 
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Chapter 3 


An Overview of S* and S#*(QM-1) 


The design of S* as originally conceived [Das78a,Das80a] was 


influenced primarily by two forces. On the one hand there 


was a deSire to utilize many of the (then) current 


principles of programming language design and methodology. 


On the other hand S* was to be formulated so that it: 


(he 


PX, 


could be instantiated with minimal effort; 

would facilitate the design, verification, and 
understanding of well-structured yet efficient 
microprograms; 

would allow the representation of microprograms at 
varying levels of abstraction; and 

would permit microprograms to be written, verified and 
understood without reference to the internal 


organization of the control unit. 


Basically, the schema has the following features: 


A 


2 


The primitive data types bit and sequence and a set of 

structured data types including, array, tuple, (which is 

identical to the Pascal record) and stack. 

A set of simple statements which may be used to 

represent micro-operations - i.e. the most primitive, 

indivisible units available to the microprogrammer. The 

set of simple statements includes: 

a. a generic assignment, the syntax and semantics of 
which is not specified in S* - their valid forms and 


meanings are assumed to be machine-dependent and are 
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determined during instantiation; 
b. the simple se/ection statement 
i OeGne 26S: O|'|eCoasasien) | arar ii: Cacetsa. fa 
where the C,;'s denote testable conditions and the 
S;'S are Simple statements (other than selections). 
Here again, the construct merely provides a template 
for valid selections - the legal testable conditions 
C,;'s and statements S, are machine-dependent and are 
determined during instantiation; 
Gumecnesprocedureucall statements gand 
dae Gheeqotor 
3. A set of structured statements that allow for the 
composition of larger program entities. Most of these 
are adaptations of Pascal-like statements and, of 
course, sequential composition. In addition, there exist 
Pheecocyc le and stcycle constructs=for, the parallel 
composition of statements. 
4, The synonym declaration statement which allows the 
programmer to arbitrarily rename previously declared 


data objects or parts thereof. 


As previously noted, the syntax and semantics of the 
constructs in S* are only partially defined. An 
instantiation of the schema S* to a particular host machine, 
"MM speeifically*tailorsethewconstructssinyS* to M. The 
fully defined language thus derived would contain the 


machine dependent information necessary for the efficient 
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utilization of the micro-architecture. The instantiation 

process itself can be divided into three stages. 

1. The formation of a data declaration section. Such 
pre-defined declarations serve to bind actual machine 
locations to data objects in the language. 

2. The determination of the exact form and meaning of 
assignments and expressions. This includes binding S* 
Operators to particular hardware devices and deciding, 
with respect to the previously declared data objects, 
what will constitute a valid assignment or expression. 

3. the determination of the type of constructs which will 
be available for controlling the flow of the 
microprograms. This will depend on the control 
mechanisms available in the machine and, in the case of 
selection mechanisms, those machine states that are 
testable. 

Such an instantiation was carried out by Klassen [Kla81a] 

for the QM-1, resulting in the language S*(QM-1). 

The primary objective in the instantiation of S*(QM-1) 
was, within the framework of S*, to design S*(QM-1) so that 
it would be able to be compiled into efficient object code. 
In view of this goal, Klassen's work defines the syntax of 
S*(QM-1) and operationally describes the semantics of the 
language in terms of the nanoprimitive operations invoked 
upon execution. The present work, builds upon this 


definition of S*(QM-1) by making the language verifiable. 
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As previously outlined, the formation of an axiomatic 
definition of the language is essential to applying proof 
techniques to the verification of S#*#(QM-1) programs: An 
axiomatization of the language was formed according to the 
following two constraints. First, important to the 
application of a constructive proof technique, is the 
definition of a simple set of axioms with the fewest 
possible qualifications. Therefore, wherever feasible, the 
semantics were embedded into the syntax of the language. Not 
only is purely syntactic verification preferable over proofs 
of semantic correctness [Sto77a] but applying this principle 
greatly simplifies the formal semantics. 

Example 1. 

Consider an ALU operation in a host machine which resets the 
left and right inputs (ail, air, respectively) to zero. If 
these side-effects are not explicitly bound to the ALU 
operation then the ALU operation and its side effects can be 
expressed by the statement sequence; 


alu_result := alu_expression; 


However, alternately the semantics of the ALU operation and 
its side-effects could be embedded directly into the syntax 
by means of the multiple assignment statement: 


alu result,ail,air := alu_expression,0,0 
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secondly, the present instantiation of S*(QM-1) defines 
the nano-architecture, data objects, and actions, that must 
be visible to the programmer in order to produce efficient 
object code from S*(QM-1) source. In formalizing the 
language any modifications required to S*(QM-1) in order to 
Support verification must not detract from the need to 


produce efficient object code. 
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Chapter 4 

A Synopsis of the QM-1 Architecture 
In view of the discussions in the preceding chapters on the 
design and axiomatization of S*(QM-1) it is important to 
describe the architecture of the QM-1 and the features of it 
which had considerable impact on this work. The Nanodata 
QM-1 iS a uSer-microprogrammable general emulation engine 
with two rather distinctive features: a two Jevel control 
store and extensive use of residual control. 

The two level control store consists of a higher level 
control store and a lower level nanostore. The 
micro-instructions in control store may interpret the 
conventional machine instructions which reside in main 
store. These micro-instructions are 18-bit vertical words 
and have no capacity for specifying concurrent operations. 
Micro-instructions are, in turn, interpreted by highly 
horizontal nano-instructions contained in nanostore. At this 
lower level one can fully utilize the high degree of 
parallelism possible between nano-operations. 

Since the primary goal of S*(QM-1) was to test as 
stringently as possible the theoretical ideas underlying 
instantiation, verification, and code compaction, the QM-1 
nanolevel architecture was chosen as the testbed for this 
work. It is at this level, with the distinctive features of 
the QM-1 and high degree of parallelism available that the 


more interesting problems in microprogramming arise. 
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The QM-1 nanolevel architecture can logically be viewed 
as consisting of a 6-bit domain and an 18-bit domain with 
data path widths of 6-bits and 18-bits respectively. A block 
Structured diagram of the major hardware components of the 
QM-1 nano-architecture visible to the S*(QM-1) programmer is 
given in Fig. 1. Notice that the two domains intersect at 
the instruction register and that the thirty-two general 
purpose local store registers serve as a central location 
for routing values between many of the locations and devices 
in the 18-bit domain. The 6-bit domain, besides providing 
support for the storage and manipulation of 6-bit words, 
acts also as a residual control for the control of many of 
the transfers and transformations occurring in the 18-bit 
domain. 

The idea of residual control originally proposed by 
Flynn and Rosin [Fly71a], rests on the observation that in 
emulating a target architecture control information once 
"Set up" remains relatively invariant for significant 
periods of time. Thus, instead of holding this information 
in the microword (or, in case of the QM-1, in the nanoword), 
it can be placed in special registers which can remain 
invariant for the execution of several microwords. By 
reducing the amount of control information that needs to be 
held in the micro(nano)word its width can be significantly 


reduced. 
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Figure 1. QM-1 Nanolevel Architecture 


The most common use of residual contro] in the QM-1 is 
the selection of local store (or external store) registers 


for input or output and the selection of the operation to be 
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performed by functional units. For example the F-store 
registers "fail? ,gande "fair" selectithesleftseand right 
inputs to the ALU from local store while "faod" determines 
which local store register is connected to the ALU output 
bus. The function performed by the ALU is partially 
determined by the value of yet another residual control 
register, the K-vector-fieldikalc". (Fig. 2) 

There exists two types of residual control in the QM-1. 
The F-store registers which remain set until explicitly 
changed via nanoprogram control and K-vector fields which 
form part of the executing nanoword. These K-vector fields 
are considered part of residual control because of the 
manner in which a nanoword is executed in the QM-1. A 
nanoword in nanostore is 360 bits wide and is divided into 
five 72-bit subwords (Fig. 2). On execution of a nanoword 
the first of these subwords, called the K-vector, remains 
active throughout the execution of each of the remaining 
subwords called T-vectors. Each T-vector has an identical 
format and each are activated in turn, one after another. 
Thus, from a logical point of view, a combination of the 
K-vector and the active T-vector constitutes a 
nano-instruction. Certain of these K-vector fields are not 
only set or reset on activation of a new nanoword but can 
also be explicitly changed via nanoprogram control. 

In summary, the control function in the QM-1 is quite 
varied and rests partially in F-store registers which remain 


Stable, K-vector fields remaining stable throughout 
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Bigurce 2. e¢ontro! Function of Fail, Fair, and Faod ‘and 
Nanoword Format 


the execution of a nanoword, and finally in T-vector fields 
which provides what Kornerup and Shriver [Kor75a] termed 
immediate control. 

Sequencing between nanowords in the QM-1 is handled by 
a special priority address mechanism. The address of the 
next nanoword to be executed could be either of the 
following: one of 30 interrupt addresses encoded into 
certain external store registers, a branch address contained 


in the executing nanoword, or an address supplied by the 
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Figure 3. QM-1 Priority Address Mechanism 


Nanoprogram counter (NPC). 

Depending on certain flags set in the executing 
nanoword each of the addresses in Fig. 3 can become active. 
The priority address mechanism will select the active 
address with the lowest priority as the address of the next 
nanoword to be executed. Interrupts become active only if 
they are pending’ and the allow-interrupts flag has been set 
in the executing nanoword. The address assigned to the 
highest priority level, the NPC, is always active and either 
re-executes the present nanoword, or the next nanoword in 


sequence. 


* The interrupt has been enabled and has sensed a 50ns pulse 
on its signal line. 
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Chapter 5 
Axiomatization of S*(QM-1) 

This chapter discusses the key issues which arose in the 
formation of an axiomatic definition of S*(QM-1). Each of 
the three stages in the instantiation of S* to the QM-1 
along with their effect on the verification of S*(QM-1) code 
is discussed. Axioms and proof rules are given which 
describe the semantics of language constructs according to 
the criteria presented in chapter 3. 

The following notation is introduced to describe the 


semantics of the language constructs in S*(QM-1). 


Definition: The logical formula P[x/y] denotes substitution 
of y for all free occurences of x in P. This corresponds to 
the more uSual Hoare notation where x is the superscript of 
P and y the subscript of P. 

Definition:  Thedformula: P[ix4/y,]ixz/y2).silxa/yn] denotes 
the simultaneous substitution of all free occurences of the 
variables x,, Xz, «+. Xn in P by the expressions jy, 
yoyreey, ,erespectively.sNote thatmethetvariabbesix7, eka, .5% 
xX, May only be substituted once, and occurences of some x; 
inoexpressions yq, Y2,.+-Yn are not replaced. Furthermore, 
the substitution is not defined if the variables x,, X2, ... 
xpwanetnotidastinct< 

Definition: Substitution formulas containing brackets 
denote repeated simultaneous substitutions performed on the 


inner-most bracketed variables first. For example the 
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formula (P[x;/y:])[x2/y2] denotes substitution of x, by y; 
Followedsbyesubstitutrontofox.sbyuysurNoteathatvinethis case 
variables can be substituted more than once. In the previous 
example if y; contains the variable x, then yz will be 


subst@tutedeiornx; ninty,< 


5.1 Data Declaration 

In general, the purpose of the declaration section is 
to introduce named objects and to designate their 
properties. Since S*(QM-1) is machine specific, data objects 
.are predefined and correspond to actual locations in the 
QM-1. The binding of data objects to machine locations 
greatly affects verification because it defines the state of 
the machine. The axioms and rules of inference for the 
language must describe the effects of execution of language 
constructs upon these data objects. 

It was the declaration of the residual control 
registers in the QM-1 which had the major impact on the 
axiomatization of the language. Via local store 31 and other 
sources, these registers can be loaded with values which are 
not known prior to execution, thereby allowing their control 
function to be determined dynamically during the execution 
of the program. Thus, if left ‘undeclared, the programmer is 
prevented from exploiting the parallelism which is available 
in the QM-1 by the explicit control of these registers. One 
effect of the need to declare residual control registers was 


the introduction of new constructs in the language. 
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5.1.1 New Types 

An important property of structured data types are the 
selection operations associated with the type. As originally 
designed in S*, the actual access mechanism of the storage 
device corresponding to a data object of some structured 
type is not visible to the programmer. For instance, for an 
object of type array, elements of the array are referenced 
by specifying the required element, e.g. local store[31]. 
The actual mechanism selecting this location has not been 
specified. In the case of storage devices in the QM-1 whose 
elements are selected by residual control registers, because 
of their visibility to the programmer it is necessary that 
the associated access mechanism be explicitly described as 
part of the type. In effect, this is a considerably lower 
level of description, Since it actually specifies part of 
the underlying data path structure of the QM-1. 

The following two types are used in S*(QM-1) for this 
purpose: 
The array-with-pointer which was already present in S*, and 
an entirely new type union-with-selector. These types are 
Similar to the array and tuple respectively, except that the 
selection operation corresponds to the actual access 
mechanism used in the QM-1 and is completely visible to the 
programmer. 


The general forms of these declarations are as follows: 
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a) <id,;> : array[<dimension>] of <type> with <id> 

,<id>}* t:<type>s5 
where the with ... clause specifies identifiers of the only 
legal index variables for the array <id,>. That is, the 
selection of the array element to be accessed is determined 


solely by values of one of the index variables. 


Example 2 


In the QM-1 a source of input data for the control store is 
one of 64 "logical"*® local store registers, and this would 
be determined by the setting of the 6-bit residual control 
register fcid. This relationship may be denoted by the 
declarations 

type ls_register = seq [17..0] bit 

control _ store data : array [0..63] of ls_register 

| with fcid 

Given this declaration the only legal reference to the above 
Structure (say in an assignment statement) would be 


Wcontropsstoneidatalicid]”. 


b) <id,> = selléctor {<id,>} t:<type>+ 

> The notation {x}* denotes zero or more instances of the 
entity x while tx+ denotes zero or one instance of entity x. 
‘ If the source specified by fcid is greater than 31 the 
control store data bus is connected to a source of all ones. 
This is also true for all F-store registers selecting local 
store registers for output. Therefore, "logically", the set 
of local store registers consists of 32 registers and a set 
of 32 non-existent registers whose value is all ones. 
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<id> :; <type> 
{<id> : <type>}* 
endun 

Here <id,> acts as a selector of one of the locations 
enclosed in the union clause. Thus, the union-with-selector 
type models a hardware multiplexor (Fig. 4). However it is 
illegal to reference the selector (<id,>) explicitly. 
Rather, it is side-effected upon reference to a location 
pesidemihnerunion. lf the i-th; (i120) location 1s referenced, 
then <id,> 18 set to 1as a side-effect. 
The locations within a union can only be of primitive types 
bit or seg. Structured types when present are considered to 


be decomposed into primitive elements. 


Example 3 


The control store input source of Example 2 can also be 
declared as: 
CoOneLolystore data ~: selector sicid 
union 
Tocalestore™ @warraypus.c (le orelseregister 
all_ ones SparraylOe. on) Of source all ones 
endun 
Given this declaration, a legal reference to this structure 
ise'consrolestore data.fcid.localestore| 12)". ‘Such a 


reference would, as a side-effect, set fcid to the value 12. 
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selector <id> 


' 


M 

U 

L «—————. <id> 

zi «——————- <id> Components of 

I the 
ain P % Sxpanced. union clause 

L 

E 

X «——— <id> 

E 
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Figure 4. Correspondence of Union-with-Selector Type to QM-1 
Multiplexor 


In fact, the object nanocode corresponding to this reference 
would tfirst Set fcid to 12, and then use this value in fcild 
Eopaccess= local score. INOte that, ther reference 

"control store source.fcid.local_store[fcid]" would be 


illegal. 


In summary, then, the union-with-selector data type allows 
the control function of F registers to be specified while 
the array-with-pointer allows references to storage 


locations using the preset value of the F register. 


Si.2osotruce. «Declaration 

Unlike type declarations in strongly typed languages 
like PASCAL, S* and S*(QM-1) allow a data object to be of 
more than one type (i.e. can be a multitype object). It is 


useful in HLMLs to allow different views of the same storage 
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device. For example, in the QM-1 it is convenient to view 
local store registers not only as an array of registers but 
also as a structure consisting of varied components. (i.e. 
instruction register, index register, etc.) The notion of 
multityped variables was expanded upon by allowing the 
declaration of new variables as combinations of existing 
predeclared variables. This was necessary because of the 
introduction of the array-with-pointer and 
union-with-selector types. The selection mechanisms in the 
QM-1 correspond not only to a single storage device but also 
to different combinations of them. 

The part of the declaration which defines new selection 
mechanisms on predeclared locations is prefixed by the 
keyword struct (structure). A struct declaration consists 
only of structured types whose components are either an 
existing data object or a variable name which itself has 
been declared in a struct declaration. In the case of 
multityped declarations at least one declared types must 
consist of predeclared variable names. 

Example 4 
Servet controisstorendata 
elatrayrd 02063 Jobseregisrerrwith)fcid 


selector fcid 


union 
localistorers atrayai@Ocnoienulo£ lspreguster 
all_ones s array [ 0..31 ] of source_all_ones 


endun 
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This declaration defines the new access method associated 
with the type array-with-pointer to the combination of the 


two predeclared arrays, local_store and all ones. 


5.1.3 Pseudovariables 

Unlike locations which retain their value until 
explicitly changed there exist locations in the QM-1 which 
are unstable and transitory in nature. These locations are 
declared as pSeudovariables and are prefixed by the keyword 
pvar rather than var in the predefined declaration section 
of S*(QM-1) programs. 

Pseudovariables correspond to two kinds of transient 
locations in the the QM-1. The first, are the K-vector 
fields which form part of residual control - since these 
fields are part of the executing nanoword their values are 
reset from one nanoword to the next. The second, are 
locations corresponding to the output buses of functional 
units in the QM-1 whose inputs are being continuously 
propagated through the unit. (i.e. ALU, Shifter, Index-ALU) 
These locations are considered unstable since the input to 
these devices are local store registers which are selected 
by residual control registers whose values may not be known 
prior to execution. 

The transient nature of pseudovariables implies that no 
long term assumptions can be made as to their value. This 


causes several problems in attempting to prove program 
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segments in which they appear. It can however be guaranteed, 
by an S*(QM-1) compiler, that once a psSeudovariable has been 
Gefined it will remain stable at least until the termination 
of the statement following it - after which it is necessary 
to assume that its value is undefined. In effect, this 
couples together the statement defining the state of the 
pseudovariable with the statement using its value.’ 
Example 5. 

pyvansatufoutabusyiaseqi fiz: e9]obit 

alu-out_bus s=yrealuffair])+ :lealulfail]; 


local_store[faod] := alu_out_bus 


Formally, pseudovariables can be considered to be 
implicitly side-effected upon execution of an S*(QM-1) 
statement. Thus, for all pre-conditions P, with assertions 
containing pseudovariables, the following must hold for the 


post-condition Q of the statement: 


O[PVAR/undefined value] > Q (T1) 


where PVAR denotes any pseudovariable appearing in the 
pre-condition P. The simple if statement*® and all statements 


insideva cocycle (cf 5(S8iadhtarepexceptions to this rule. 


7 For a discussion of the effect of coupling statements on 
microcode compaction see [Rid81a,Fis81a]. 
* A simple if is an if statement where the body of the if 


contains only a single assignment, goto, return, or cocycle 
statement. 
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Pseudovariables appearing in these statements are not 


side-effected and remain defined. 


5.2 The Axioms of Assignment 

In S* the assignment statement is used to model data 
transfers within the machine. Due mainly to the declarations 
of residual control registers the assignment statement in 
S*(QM-1) is not free from side-effects. Thus, it was 
necessary for an axiomatization of the language to 
incorporate these side-effects into the definition of 
S*(QM-1). The manner in which they could be embedded into 
formal semantics is greatly affected by the decisions made 
on both, the form of the assignments and expressions in the 
language and also their correspondence to actual machine 
operations. The following sections classify the types of 
side-effects which occur in assignment statements and 


formally describes their semantics. 


5.2.1 Simple Assignment Statement 
The simple assignment statement 
x TRiRy. 


where x,y are locations satisfies the axiom: 


{ (P[SEL/V])[x/y]} (A1) 
X 3= y 
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where SEL denotes all selector locations side-effected by 
reference (if any) to a union-with-selector type, and V 
denotes the set of values assigned to the selectors. That 
is, P[SEL/V] is equivalent to P[sel,/v,][sel./v2].... The 
brackets indicate that the side-effects occur before the 
actual transfer. 

Example 6 

Let "control store data” be declared as in Example 4, and 
let P be the assertion. 

{control_store[cs_addr] = 


control store data.fcid.local store[15] & fcid=15} 


Then by axiom (A1) the following formula is true: 
{P[fcid/15][control store[cs_ addr] 
/control_ store data.fcid.local store[15]]} 
control store[cs addr] := 
control store data.fcid.local_store[15] 


1, 


On substitution, this reduces to 
{ TRUE} 
control _store[cs addr] := 
control store data.fcid.local_store[15] 


oe 


A necessary condition for any transfer to occur is the 
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existence of a direct data path’ between the source and sink 
locations of the assignment. For each such statement in an 
S*(QM-1) program, there must also exist a mapping of the 
statement to nanoprimitive control fields. If this condition 
is not satisfied then the statement is not compilable and a 


mapping error occurs upon compilation. 


5.2.2 Expressions in Assignment Statements 
The second class of assignments are of the form 
X3=E 
where E iS an expression. 

As noted in chapter 4, a second group of residual 
control registers - the K vector fields - are part of every 
nanoword. During the execution of a nanoword each T vector 
is activated while the K vector remains active throughout. 
Fields in the K vector specify: operations performed by the 
18-bit functional units, mask values for testing, and 
constants for injection into the 6-bit domain. An expression 
E in an S*(QM-1) program, containing an operator bound to 
some functional unit will side-effect the relevant K vector 
fields by modifying or selecting the function to be 
performed. 

A second source of side-effects are the output lines of 
devices in the QM-1 declared as pseudovariables. The 


> A direct data path is a path in the QM-1 taking input 
values to an output location without moving data through 
intermediate locations declared as variables in S*(QM-1). 
Notice, however, that the value of a pseudovariable (cf. 
section 5.1.3) may in fact be affected by the transfer. 
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evaluation of an expression using these devices sets the 
value of the corresponding pseudovariable to the value of 
the expression. 
Expression evaluation is the major source of side-effects in 
S*(QM-1). 
Example 7 
Consider the expression 

shit infftsid] t<<s(5) 
This will perform a single left logical shift of 5 positions 
on shft_in[fsid] (i.e. local _store[fsid]) and side effect 
the K vector fields kshc (which encodes the shift function) 
and ksha (which encodes the shift amount). Also the shifter 


output bus will be set to the value of the expression. 


Example 8. 


S*(QM-1) also allows an operation to be indirectly 
Specified. For instance 

shft_in[fsid] (kshc) (ksha) 
is again, a shift expression where the type and amount of 
the shift depends on the values of kshc and ksha. The only 
sade-estect an thissexpressronawall, beetheasetting,ofathe 


shifter output bus. 


In comparing Examples 7 and 8 note that the latter 
expression is at a "lower" level than the former. Thus, 
there is a trade-off between the level of expressions and 


the presence or absence of side-effects. 
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S*(QM-1) also permits complex expressions of the form 
(expr,) expr, 

where the expressions are evaluated inside-out. Such 

expressions correspond to directly connected functional 

units. In the QM-1, the ALU and the shifter can operate 

independently or as a single unit performing double shifts 

on the output of the ALU and the shifter input (Fig. 5). 

Example 9; 

The expression 

(igetul faititrgaluftairdieshition[fisid]: 1<<d(5) 

specifies a double shift on the ALU output and the local 


store register pointed to by fsid. 


The axiom for assignments containing expressions is: 


{P([SEL/V,][CNTR/V2][MOD/V;][MASK/V,][OUT/E,;])[x/E]} (A2) 


where CNTR denotes K vector fields which are side-effected 
as a result of the operations and Vz denotes the encoded 
values of these operations. MOD denotes any set of modifier 
fields side-effected by the operators specified in the 
expression and V3; defines the corresponding modifier values 
appearing in E. MASK denotes the K-field side-effected in 


the evaluation of the expression if it is a boolean 
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Figure 5. ALU-SHIFTER Combination 


expression testing some condition in the QM-1 (cf. section 

5.3.2), and V4, defines its corresponding mask value. Finally 

OUT denotes any pseudovariables (corresponding to output 

buses of devices used in E) which are side-effected in the 

evaluation of the expression and E; denotes its 

corresponding expression. 

Example 10. 

Let P denote the assertion: 

{fsod.local store[15]=fsid.local_store[13] l<<s(5) & 
kshc=k,o & ksha=5 & faod=15 & fsid=13} 

where ky is a binary (or equivalent integer) valued 

constant, then, by axiom (A2) the following is true: 

{P[faod/15][fsid/13][kshc/ko] 

[shft_out_bus/fsid.local_store[13] 1<<s(5)] 


[fsod.local store[15]/fsid.local_store[13] l<<s(5)]} 
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Fsod.local_store[15] := fsid.local_store[13] 1<<s(5) 
{P} 


For convenience, the side-effects for expressions 
[SEL/V, ] [CNTR/V2][MOD/V3;][MASK/V, ][OUT/E,;], will be denoted 


Simply as [EXPR]. 


5.2.3 Multiple Assignment Statement 

There are Situations in the QM-1 where the action of 
functional units result in side-effects on other locations. 
For example, a write to control store also sets the control 
store output bus to the value being written. Such actions 
can be described using the multiple assignment statement 


which, in S*(QM-1), is of the form: 


where x,, X2 are variables (or pseudovariables) and E,, E,; 


are valid S*(QM-1) expressions. 


Example 11. 


control _store[cs_addr],cs_output_bus := 


control source data[fcid] 


This same statement can be used to specify swapping of 


values of certain locations in a single time step.'°® 

‘® In the QM-1, a 7-step designates a single step of 
Nanoprogram execution and will, generally speaking, consist 
of the parallel execution of some set of nano-operations 
issued from a single T vector. The duration of a T-step is 
usually 80 nanoseconds (a "T period") although for certain 
purposes, this may be stretched under program control to 
last for two T periods. All nano-operations are classified 
as either Jeading edge or trailing edge according to whether 
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esgtufeidika s=tkaipicnd 
The validity of this statement rests on certain 
transfer-delay characteristics of the QM-1. 


The axiom for the multiple assignment statement is: 


{P[EXPR,][EXPR2][x,/E,][x2/E2]} (A3) 
Xi,X%2 8= B,,EB:2 


bP 


Example 12. 
fisid=2 &9ka=3} -Esid,ka::= kayfisid ka=2 &ofsid=3} 


where -(ka=2 & hfisid=3).l[fsid/kallka/Estd): = Gka=3 & fPsid=2) 


5.3 Control Constructs 

The following sections discuss the effect of 
instantiation on describing the semantics of control 
constructs in S*(QM-1). Also included is a discussion on the 


need for a parallel construct. 


5.3.1 Parallelism 

An important aspect in the design of S*(QM-1) was to 
take advantage of the high degree of parallelism available 
in the QM-1. The major source of parallelism in the 18-bit 
domain of the QM-1 is the ability to simultaneously gate 
values in and out of local store (and to a lesser degree 


'°(cont'd)the functions they define take effect at the 
beginning or the end, respectively, of the T step. 
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external store). Unfortunately, attempting to utilize this 
ability created a number of problems in the compaction of 
S*(QM-1) code. In particular, because the input/output to 
local store is controlled by F-store registers whose values 
may not be known prior to execution, data interactions (i.e. 
conflicts) were possible. So as not to seriously degrade the 
compaction of S*(QM-1) code it was assumed that certain of 
these interactions would not occur. However, Rideout 
[Rid81a] does conclude that the introduction of new 
sequencing constructs could significantly improve 
compaction. In view of these conclusions and the necessity 
of ensuring that data interactions do not occur the parallel 
operator, 8, is introduced into S*(QM-1). 
The parallel composition of two statements 
$1282 

specifies that the behavior of S,, Sz iS independent of the 
order in which they are executed. The statement following 
S,8%S2, begins execution only after both S, and Sz terminate. 

The basic condition which must be satisfied for the 
parallel composition of two statements is that they be 
interference-free. Formally, according to the Owicki-Gries 
[Owi76a] rules for the parallel execution of statements, the 
interference-free condition is defined as follows: 
Definition: Statement: S" = with pre-condition P" is 
interference-free from statement S with pre- and 
post-conditions P, Q, respectively if: 
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The proof rule for parallel composition is: 
{P,}S,{0,3, {P2}S2{0.}, interference-free (P1) 
iPie& PwheSa4Ssel@i cm Oz} 


where interference-free implies that S, is interference free 
from Sz and vice-versa. 

This is not the only parallelism which is possible in 
S*(QM-1). Also, instantiated from S*, is the cocycle 
Statement. Unlike the parallel composition of statements the 
cocycle statement specifies the concurrent execution of all 
statements appearing in the construct. This concurrent 
execution 1s ensured by the requirement that, to be 
compilable, the control fields initiating the actions 
specified by the statements in the cocycle must be encoded 
into a single T-vector and its corresponding K-vector. 
Formally, since this construct is actually a compiler 


directive the proof rule is given as: 
{P} $,0S260...0S, {Q} (P2) 
{P} cocycle S,0S26...68S, coend {Q} 


where S,6S26...0S, denotes some sequence of parallel, "2", 


and sequential, ";" operators. 
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5.3.2 Conditional Statements 

Like pseudovariables, testable locations in the QM-1 
are unstable. Unlike the former, however, test conditions 
are not declared in the data declaration part of the program 
but are part of the language itself in the form of test 
expressions. Each legal test expression is bound to a 
particular machine condition. 
Example 14. 
The machine condition OVERFLOW resulting from an ALU 
operation is defined by the S*(QM-1) test expression: 


LOCAL OVERFLOW of (local_store[fail]+local_store[fair]) 


Test conditions in the QM-1 fall into three categories: 

1. the "LOCAL" conditions generated from ALU and shift 
operations - CARRY, SIGN, OVERFLOW, RESULT, SHB, SLB 
(the latter denoting the high and low order bits of the 
shifter output bus); 

2. These same conditions saved as GLOBAL conditions in a 
special F register (fist); and 

3. SPECIAL conditions such as F_REG_ ZERO, MS_ BUSY and 
MS DATA. The latter, for example, is set to 1 if a main 
store read or write iS in progress. 

In evaluating a test expression (of the form shown in 
Example 14, say) additional side effects may occur because 
of the 6-bit K vector fields ks, kt, and kKx which are used 
as masks for testing the local, global, and special 


conditions, respectively. The mask for local condition, for 
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instance, is constructed by placing 1's in the bits 
corresponding to the conditions tested and zero elsewhere. 
The mask and the test condition are ANDed together with a 1 
returned if the result is true, 0 otherwise. 

Let "mask sel" denote one of the keywords LOCAL, 
GLOBAL, SPECIAL and let "MASK" denote the pseudovariable 
(i.e. ks, kx, kt) side-effected by the evaluation of the 
test expression B. Then the proof rules for the if, while, 


and repeat statements are as follows. 
P[MASK/V][EXPR], {P&BIS{Q}, P&7B=0 (ci 


{P} if (mask sel B of (E)) = § fi {Q} 


P[MASK/V][EXPR], {P&B}S{P[MASK/V][EXPR]} REE, 


{P} while mask sel B of (E) do S od {P&B} 


{P}S{Q[MASK/V][EXPR]}, Q&7B>P (C3) 
{P} repeat S until mask_sel B of (E) {Q&B} 
5.3.3 Procedure Statements 


There are three types of procedures which may be 


declared in S*(QM-1), instruction, subroutine, and 
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interrupt. The procedure statements call and act serve to 
initiate these different procedures and because of the 
priority select mechanism in the QM-1 their semantics differ 
Significantly from procedure statements in high level 
languages. 
The statement 

cali p 
appears only within an instruction procedure and initiates 
the subroutine p. The call statement terminates only upon 
return from the subroutine p. All variables in S*(QM-1) are 
global so there is no parameter passing but subroutine 
procedures can be declared with or without an 
"allow-interrupts" flag. If specified this flag allows the 
execution of all pending interrupt procedures upon return to 
the calling procedure. Formally, the semantics of this 
Statement are: 


1. allow-interrupts option not specified: 


{P} proc p iQ} (P3) 


fP} scal btpttoe} 


2. allow-interrupt option specified: 


{P} proc p {Q}, v(i)(int(i)=({Q} proc x; {Q})) (P4) 


{P} call p {Q} 
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The assertion V¥(i)(int(i)3({Q} proc x, {0})) ensures that 
the execution of all pending interrupt routines will not 
@hrect. Che POSt-conaqition of (proce pe. The assertion Intti) is 
true only if the interrupt procedure assigned to priority 
level "i" is now pending. 

Example 15. 

anit. 5} is true if the interrupt procedure at priority 


level 5 is pending and false otherwise. 


The act statement 
act p 
activates the named procedure p. It is effectively a goto 
the start of the procedure. In describing the semantics of 
this statement the following notation originally introduced 
by Alagic and Arbib [Ala78a] for describing the semantics of 
goto statements is used. The notation 
{Plsprocep 1Qsip::Qids.sdpniQn} 

specifies that Q is true on "normal" exit from procedure p 
Whaler one of 075705, <2. bp Onmuomterue on exit from-procedure 
Deviakeactivatvonaot py;eps Per .Bphgmrespectively (Fig. 6). 

The semantics of the act statement vary depending on 
the type of procedure activated. In the case of instruction 


and subroutine procedures it is: 


{P} act p {false}{p:P} (P5) 
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ep} 


Proc: 


act); WousO 7s 


Figure 6. {P} Proc {Q}{p1:Q1} and for interrupt procedures 
the act statement will not immediately activate the 


procedure but the interrupt becomes pending. 


UR WBAGT Sp) PRak inti) (P6) 


Again the assertion int(i) indicates that the interrupt 
procedure assigned to level "i" is now pending (i.e. will be 
activated at the end of an instruction or call procedure). 
Notice that the statement act p; does nothing if p; is 


already pending. 


5.4 Proof Rules and Axioms for S*(QM-1) 
In this section the rules of inference and axioms for 
S*(QM-1) are summarized. 


1. Simple Assignment: 


{ (P[SEL/V]) [x/y]} (A1) 


2. Assignment with Expressions: 


{Pp([SEL/V, ][CNTR/V;][MOD/V;][MASK/V,][OUT/E;])[x/E]} (A2) 
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3. Multiple Assignment: 
{P[EXPR,][EXPR2][x,/E,][x2/E2]} (A3) 
X4,X2 2= By,,Es 


{Py 


A. 1f..f1 Statement: 


P[MASK/V][EXPR], {P&B}S{Q}, P&-=B>=0O (C1) 
{P} if (mask sel B of (E)) >» S fi {9} 


5. While do..od Statement: 


P[MASK/V][EXPR], {P&B}S{P[MASK/V][EXPR]} (C2) 
{P} while mask_sel B of (E) do S od {P&7B} 


6. Repeat..until Statement: 


{P}S{Q[MASK/V][EXPR]}, Q&-B=>P (ea) 
{P} repeat S until mask_sel B of (E) {Q&B} 
7. Call Statement(with and without allow-interrupts option 
specified): 


{P} proc p {Q} (P3) 
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{P} proce p 10} 7e¥ Gi) hinelSeUiowiproc x; 10})) (P4) 


{P} call p {Q} 


8. Act Statement: 


{P} act p {false}{p:P} (P5) 


{Phfact spy Bas. intGD))} (P6) 


9. Parallel Composition of Statements: 


{P;}Sp{i07}, {P2}S2{O2}, interference-free (Pt) 


{P, & Pz} S:8S2 {0, & Q2} 


10. Cocycle..coend Statement: 


£P.}_.S..8Si pC Shan (P2) 


CBee 


11. Axiom for Pseudovariables: 


Q[PVAR/undefined value] > Q CTuley 


The following rules of inference are not discussed in 
this thesis but form part of the axiomatic definition of 
S*(QM-1). A discussion of the semantics of these constructs 
is given in [Wag83a]. 


12. Sequential Composition of Statements: 
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13. Case..endcase Statement: 


{PItSe Or 


{P} case ir[17..14] of 0(OP1):S5...n(OPn):S, endcase {Q & 


Helazee14je= 0} 


14. Goto and Return Statements: 


{P} goto L {false}{L:P} {P} return {falsei{E:P} 


15. Region..endreg Statement: 


{true} 


{true} régioneSs, +SPepa;Sheendregeio} 


16. Do..od Statement: 


UPiis eS eames © 10} 


{P} do $,6520...0S, od {Q} 


Chapter 6 

Proof of S*(QM-1) Microprograms 
In this chapter, two proofs of S*(QM-1) microprograms are 
presented to illustrate how the axioms and rules of 
inference developed in the last chapter are to be applied. 
The two examples chosen are the QM-C multiply (MULT) and 
call ivCAbh) Sinstuuetion’ (OM-Cias the G-oriented architecture 
developed by Olafsson [Ola82a] for emulation on the QM-1. 

These two instructions have been chosen because they 
both contain loops, and perform two very different 
functions. The multiply instruction implements a 
multiplication algorithm while the call instruction must 
correctly save the contents of certain local store 
registers. Instructions with loops are presented because the 
generation of loop invariants usually is the most difficult 
part in the construction of program proofs. However, as 
noted by Patterson [Pat76a], loops are in fact quite rare in 
microprograms. This observation remains true for the 
S*(QM-1) microprogram written for QM-C, where loops appear 
only three times. Thus it is hoped, that these proofs will 
represent the most difficult proofs in the S*(QM-1) code for 
the OM-C. 

In constructing the proof outlines "auxiliary 
variables" are used to simplify the assertions and enhance 
their readablity. Such variables appear in assertions but 
are not contained in the actual code. They are used to 


denote the value of some machine location at a particular 
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point in the execution of the microprogram. Auxiliary 
variables will be denoted by subscripting identifiers by 
CO" etvergtexapiabce; ckcs)iGAlsoeintroducedyare capitalized 
variable names which are used to denote assertions in the 
microprogram. (e.g. F = {fsid=5 & fsod=3}) These names are 
used to denote assertions which remain invariant over 
particular sections of code. Logically, they can be simply 


viewed asS an abbreviation of the actual assertion. 


6.1 The MULT Instruction 
The QM-C multiply instruction has the format 
MULT ot re 
where ri1,r2 specify 18-bit QM-C registers; the effect of 
thisormmstruction is: 
reg{[r1] « reg[r2] * reg[ri1] 
where "reg" denotes the QM-C register file. The main 
component of the microroutine interpreting this instruction 
is a repeat statement. Before entering the repeat, the signs 
of the multiplier and multiplicand have been determined and 
both operands converted to unsigned binary numbers. 
The instruction register (ir) contains in its two low-order 
6-bit. Emelds «ir ibecand iracs ithesparameters*zirl and r2, 
respectively of the instruction. The repeat loop is iterated 
18 times on the unsigned binary numbers contained in 
local_store[ir.b] and local_store[ir.c] 
Each iteration: 


{he computes acpartialdéproduct; opprod, laccordingetosthe 


se 
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expression pprod = pprod + mult[0] * mpcd 


2. performs a double-shift-right by one position on the 
concatenation of sh_end (i.e. the carry of the ALU 
Operation), pprodrand=“nure—(Pror7 } 

The entire S*(QM-1) declaration is not given, but is 

contained in the appendix. However, the following synonym 

declarations show the mapping of relevant QM-C "logical" 
registers onto the actual QM-1 data objects. 

syn fscrl : f-store[31] /*scratch register*/ 

syn mult : local_store[fsod] /emultiplier*/ 

syn pprod : local_store[faod] /*partial product*/ 

syn mpcd ‘cecil fava /*multiplicand*/ 

The S*(QM-1) routine for performing the multiplication is as 

follows: 

repeat 

Kalcis=79: /*integer value for ALU "add" operation*/ 


if (LOCAL SLB of (mult)) > kale = 31 fa; 
/*¥integer value for ALU 'pass left' operator*/ 
cocycle 
sh_end := CARRY of (pprod (kalc) mpcd) mult d>>1(1); 
pprod,sh_end := (pprod (kalc) mpcd) mult d>>1(1),0; 
mutt += (pprod’(kalc) mped) mult @>>1(1) 
coend; 


PScrimeeee scr | oe 


until (SPECIAL F_REG ZERO of (fscri)); /*test for fser1=0*/ 


The 


pre- and post- conditions for the loop are as follows: 
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31, mped 10 


Figure 7. i-th Iteration of Repeat Loop 


PRE-CONDITIONS: 
1. anSwo=mult*mpcd 
2. F = {isid=fsod=ir.b & faodsfail=29 & fair=ir.c} 
Cee Boe Pb Sor tl) 
4, fscerl=18 & pprod=0 
POSTS=CONDITIONS 
le 
2. anSWo= pprod ® mult, where "e" denotes concatenation 
Proof Outline 
Consider the assertion 
INV =i eanswo=ppLrods2  +mult(172.16-1)-mult( 17-1 ..0)]*mpcds2” & 
Ee 
On entry into the loop body for the first time, this 
assertion clearly holds since, initially, by 
PRE-CONDITION(3,4): 
fie 10 
hence {answ, = pprod + mult[17..0] * mpcd & F} 
and, by PRE-CONDITION(4) pprod=0, 


* {answo = mult * mpcd & F} 


}7) 


which is true by PRE-CONDITION(1,2). 
Now, assume that INV holds at the start of the i-th 
iteration of the loop body. Then for this iteration the 


following proof outline holds: 
{ answo=pprod*2'+mult[17..18-iJ]+mult[17-i..0])*mpcd#2' & F } 


kalc := 9; 


if (LOCAL SLB of (mult)) > kale := 31 £i; 


MhanswoepprodFr2ktmulte(470448-2) +mule(47-tee Od empcd*2 ' 


&i{kahe=9°& mult[O0J=1) V (kalc=31 & mult[0]=0) & F} 


cocycle 
sh_end := CARRY of (pprod (kalc) mpcd) mult d>>1(1); 


pprod,sh_end := (pprod (kalc) mpcd) mult d>>1(1),0; 


Ph ansvoeppseds2d *POtT(pprodtmuilt [0 )*mpcd)[0..0)]+*2' 


+mult[17..18-i]+mult[17-i..1JeO*xmpcd*2' & sh_end=0 & F} 


mult := (pprod (kalc) mpcd) mult d>>1(1) 


coend 


jranswy=pprods 20m’ Ctrmult(d7e.d8a (aod 
+mudtlidot ttdbesddampcds 2hhcwk Fa} 
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{ answo=pprod#2'+mult[17..18-iJ+mult[17-i..O0Jampcd#2!' & F } 
In other words, INV is an invariant relation for the loop 
(i.e. {INV} loop body {INV}). 
and 
{INV & 7 SPECIAL F-REG-ZERO of (fscr1) > INV} 
by the proof rule for the repeat statement it can be 
concluded that 
{INV} 
repeat ... until (SPECIAL F_REG ZERO of (fscr1)) 
{INV & fsrc1=0} 
which implies, as the post-condition of the repeat 
Statemenes 
{ answo=pprod*2'+mult[17..18-iJ]+mult[17-i..0]*mpcd#2' & F} 
SNS (Geseisoni=0} 
By substituting 18 for 1 in the above and simplifying one 
obtains the assertion: 
{answo = pprod e mult & F} 


which is the desired POST-CONDITION. 


6.2 The CALL Instruction 

The objective of the QM-C CALL instruction is to save 
the contents of the the QM-C registers and to allocate space 
on the stack before transferring control to the called 
procedure. The QM-C registers are mapped onto the 32 local 
store registers, their correspondence is shown in Fig. 8. 
The following synonym declarations are in effect and relate 


the QM-C registers shown in Fig. 8 to their corresponding 
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Figure 8. QM-C Register File 
local store location. 
syn pe = local store[24] /*program counter*/ 
syn fp = local_store[25] /*frame pointer*/ 
syn eb = local store[26] /*external basex/ 
syn ax = local_store[27] /*auxiliary pointer*/ 


syn sp = local store[28] /*stack pointer*/ 
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The stack in QM-C is implemented in control store, its state 
prior to execution of the CALL instruction is given in 
Fig.a0. 

Saving the contents of the pc, fp and variable 
registers in the QM-C register file is performed using a 
repeat loop in S*(QM-1). Before execution of this loop the 
following is assumed to hold. 

1. The instruction register, ir, now contains the value of 
the "mask-word". (see Fig. 9) The mask-word is the first 
word of the called procedure and indicates both the 
lowest number variable register used by the procedure 
and the space required for storing local variables. 

2. The program counter has been incremented for return to 
the calling procedure. 

3. The F-store register "fscri" now contains the value of 
the lowest local store register which will be saved. 
This value is equal to 16+low_reg (as contained in the 
mask-word). 

Given these conditions each iteration of the repeat loop, 

starting with "fp" (local_store[25]) down to the lowest 

variable register specified by "fsrci", saves the contents 
of the local store register onto the stack in control store. 


The S*(QM-1) code performing this operation is: 


repeat 


fcoid := fcid - 1; /*points to register to be saved */ 


control store[cs_addr_source.reg_addr[fcia],cod_bus 
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Figure 9. QM-C Stack Frame and Mask-Word 


:= control store datal[fcid]; 
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/* saves register on stack in control store #/ 


kx.local store[28] := xdecl kx.local_store[28]; 


/ 


/* decrements stack pointer */ 


ESer2* f=eferdr]tsret: /* set-up for test */ 


until (special F_NOT_ZERO of (fsrc2)) 


Formally, before execution of the CALL instruction the 
following auxiliary variables are defined. 
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2. SPo=Sp 

3. W(k)(16Sk<23) rego[k-16]=local_store[k] 

4. low_rego=control_store[ir.abteb][17..12] & OSlow_regos7 

Now, the pre- and post-conditions of the repeat loop are: 

PRE-CONDITIONS:;: 

1. F={ v(k)(16Sks23) local _store[k]=rego[k-16] & ir=mask 
pe=pco+1 & fclia=28 & fscri=low_rego+16 & 17Sfscr1<24} 

2. Wtisp=spas&<fcid=263 

POS T-CONDEELONS: 

bese, 

2. control store[spo-1]=pcot+1 & control _store[spo]=fpo 

3. W(k)(low_reg<k<8) control_store[spo-9+k]=rego[k] 


4.) sp=spotlow2reg- 10 


Proof Outline 
Consider the assertion, P: 

{¥(k) (fcidsk<26) control _store[spo-k+25]=local_store[k] 

& fcid>fscr1 & sp=spo+fcid-26 & F} 
On entry into the loop body for the the first time P is 
clearly true by PRECONDITIONS(1,2). Now, assume that P holds 
at the start of some iteration of the loop body. Then for 
this iteration the following proof outline holds. 

{ ¥(k) (£cidsk<26) control _storel[spo-k+25]=local_store[k] 


Sp=spettcid-26 & fcid-tsrcl £ FF} 


fcid.:=,fcid)-1 
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{ ¥(k)(f£cid<k<26) control _store[spo-k+25]=local_store[k] 


Sp=spotfcid-25 & fcid2fsrcl & F} 


control _store[cs_addr_source.reg_addr[fcia],cod_bus 


:= control store data[fcid]; 


{ ¥(k)(fcidsk<26) control _store[spo-k+25]=local_ store[k] 


Sp=spotfcid-25 & fcid2fsrc1 & F} 


kx.local_store[28] := xdecl kx.local_store[28]; 


{ ¥(k)(fcidsk<26) control _store[spo-k+25]J=local_ store[k] 


Sp=Spoticid-26 & fcidetsre!l & F} 


ESrCZea=eeciG —.fsrcl* 


{ V(k)(fcidsk<26) control store[spo-k+25]=local_store[k] 


Sp=Sp, sicida2o& fscr2=tcid-fsrel uP} 


Now if Q is the assertion given above: 
{ ¥(k) (£cidsk<26) control store[spo-k+25]=local_store[k] 
&R Sp=sp,ticid-26 & fser2=fcid-fsrel & F} 
then 
OQ & fsrc240 > P 
Therefore P is the invariant relation for the loop and by 


the proof rule for the repeat statement it can be concluded 
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that: 
{P} 
repeat ... until (SPECIAL F_REG ZERO of (fscr2)) 
{Q &¢fsre1s0) 
implying as the post-condition of the loop that: 
fcid=fsrci=low_regot+16 

and 
by substituting low_rego+16 for fcid and simplifying one 
obtains the desired post-condition: 
{control_store[sSpo]=pco+1 & control store[spo-1]=fpo 

& W(k)(low_regsk<8) control store[spo-9+k]=rego[k] 


& Sp=SPpotlow_reg-10 & F} 
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Chapter 7 
Conclusions 

This thesis demonstrates very clearly the issues that arise 

in microcode verification. It has been shown that although 

the language constructs are quite similar to those in high 
level languages their semantics may differ significantly. In 
constructing a deductive system for S$*(QM-1) these 
differences became apparent in describing: residual control, 
the different kinds of side-effects, transient locations, 
and the sequencing mechanisms in the QM-1. Yet, in spite of 
these differences and with a minimum number of changes to 

S*(QM-1) it was shown that the axiomatic approach to the 

verification of S*(QM-1) code was possible. Given that these 

Same issues are characteristic of micro-architectures in 

general, it is hoped that the form of the axioms and proof 

rules as well as the relevant extensions to S*(QM-1) 
necessitated by them, will have wider applications for other 
host machines and microprogramming languages. 

Basically, the following changes to S*(QM-1) were found 
necessary in order to ensSure microprogram verifiability: 

1. Side-effects were "classified" and embedded either in 
the proof rules or in the language itself. Embedding 
Side-effects in the language required the construction 
of the multiple assignment statement and the novel 
union-with-selector data type. 

2. Testable conditions in the QM-1 were bound to the 


specific expressions which caused the conditions to 
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arise. Indeed, unlike the usual assumption made for 
expressions in programming languages, expressions in 
S*(QM-1) can yield side-effects. 
3. Transient locations were coupled to the statement(s) 
using their value. 
4, The parallel construct, %, was introduced for the 
parallel composition of statements. 
A surprising, but pleasant, result of the axiomatization of 
S*(QM-1) is that, it was possible to produce a reasonably 
small and uniform set of axioms and proof rules according to 
the criteria set forth in chapter 3. Even with the 
complexity of the QM-1 nano-architecture and the variety of 
side-effects and conditions that may arise, it was still 
possible to define proof rules with few qualifications. For 
instance, the proof rule for assignment is valid for al] 
assignments in the language encompassing the many different 
Side-effects which can occur. 

However, it should be noted that the axiomatization of 
S*(QM-1) could have been simplified if some of the features 
of the QM-1 were not present. Although in some cases there 
is a trade-off between verification and the design of the 
QM-1 as an efficient host machine there are changes to the 
architecture which, if done, could simplify verification 
without compromising its design. These changes are: 

1. the removal of those side-effects whose semantics were 
embedded into the multiple assignment statement. (cf. 
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2. the removal of locations which are declared as 
pseudovariables. For example, the left and right inputs 
to the alu should be gated into the alu rather than 
continually propagated through it. 

3. the polling of interrupt requests. In the description of 
the call and act statements it was necessary to restrict 
the actions of interrupt procedures because of the 
uncertainty of knowing exactly when the interrupt would 


be activated. 


7.1 Evaluation of S* 

Since the constructs in S* are based on the structured 
constructs in PASCAL, the formation of an axiomatic 
definition for S*(QM-1) was aided by the semantics presented 
by Hoare and Wirth for PASCAL [Hoa73a]. The appearance of 
these constructs in S* allows the application of existing 
knowledge on the semantics of these constructs to forma 
basis for analyzing them with respect to languages 
instantiated from S#, 

A second feature of the language which proved useful in 
describing the semantics of S*(QM-1) was the notion of 
types. The concept of type in S* is not nearly as powerful 
as that in high level languages, since in the 
microprogramming domain compilablility must also be 
considered. Yet, as demonstrated by its use in both the 
union-with-selector and array-with-pointer, types can play 


an important role in providing a lower level description of 
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the underlying architecture. The introduction of these types 
in S*(QM-1) enabled the control function of many of the 
residual control registers to be incorporated into the 
semantics of the language. 

It must however be noted that it was not possible to 
define S*(QM-1) completely within the framework of S#. 
Recall that one of the aims of S* was the construction of 
microcode without reference to control store organization. 
Yet it was precisely this control information which had to 
be incorporated into S*(QM-1). This indicates, at least in 
the case of very horizontal architectures, it may not be 
possible to abstract entirely the control structure of the 
micro-architecture and that in these cases a much lower 
level of description is required. 

As a final point, an indirect consequence of this work 
is that the very act of formalizing the semantics of the 
language raised immeasurably, one's understanding of the 
really important properties of the QM-1. In a sense, 
S*(QM-1) and its semantics is a precise and (hopefully) 
unambiguous model of the QM-1 nano-architecture which 
abstracts the variety of behavioral characteristics of the 
machine into a small set of concepts. The exercise of 
deriving an axiomatic definition of S*(QM-1) was worthwhile 


from this viewpoint alone. 
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7.2 Further Work 

A problem of some concern which becomes evident from 
the proofs presented in chapter 6 is the very low level of 
description and verification that may have to be carried out 
in the case of horizontal programs to ensure that the 
programmer is able to utilize machine resources both 
efficiently and correctly. Indeed, there is a substantial 
gap between the larger goal of a microcode routine (e.g. the 
multiplication of the contents of two register operands) and 
the final form of the S*(QM-1) program. It is true that the 
language does permit, to a certain extent, descriptions at 
different levels of abstraction. An ALU or shift operation 
can be specified either by a keyword (+,-,and,etc.) or by 
actually specifying the value of the kalc or kshc fields, 
local store operands of the ALU may be specified directly 
(fatnirtalul si; Gianyar alupes prortindivecthy andtatSa lower 
abstractionmlevelie(italulfabldpervalulfairs)ecBut;esince 
every construct in S*(QM-1) is bound to the QM-1 hardware so 
the range of the abstraction level is not nearly broad 
enough. 

Dasgupta [Das82b] has suggested that one way of 
reducing the gap between the broad, abstract, function and 
the concrete, detailed, form is to use a family of closely 
related (or "kin") languages each designed for, and oriented 
towards, a specific abstraction level or mode of 
description. For example a machine independent, operational, 


architecture description language called S*A [Das82a] 
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together with S* form the first members of an open-ended 
language family. Also discussed by Dasgupta [Das82b] is how 
S*A and S*(QM-1) can be used in the systematic design of a 
target architecture (in S*A) and its QM-1 based emulator, 
QOM-C (in S*(QM-1)). The language S*A was also axiomatized so 
that it could be formally verified [Das83a]. 

Experience with the work reported here reinforces the 
idea that such families of languages are psychological ly 
necessary if control is to be maintained over the firmware 
design process. Additionally, it increases confidence in the 
correctness of the design while giving a consistent and 
unified means of documenting the distinct stages of the 
design. An important question that remains to be answered 
is: "given an architecture design and it's description ina 
"higher" level language such as S*A, how is this to be 
transformed into lower levels of description, such as 
S*(QM-1), and demonstrably preserve its correctness?" 

A second issue requiring closer examination is the 
exact form of the assertion language used in the proofs of 
correctness. Again, because of the low-level nature of 
microprograms, problems are encountered in constructing and 
manipulating the assertions in the proofs. For example, 
variables appearing in assertions must be interpreted not 
only as bit sequences but also as the integer values they 
represent. The scarcity of theorems on finite bit arithmetic 
makes simplifying mixed expressions containing arithmetic 


and logical operators quite difficult. This problem became 
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evident in constructing the proof for the multiplication 

instruction ian chapter 6. The algorithm used both shifting 

and concatenation operators which had to be interpreted with 
respect to the more usual 2'S complement representation of 
the bit Sequences. More specifically what is required is: 

1. A canonical form for representing the value of 
expressions in assertions. This is certainly needed in 
view of the several different representations available 
(i.e. 2'complement, 1'complement, sign and magnitude 
elCuy. 

2. A body of knowledge to help in the simplification of 
mixed expressions and also transformations between the 
different representations. 

A solution to this problem is crucial, if as claimed, a 

constructive proof technique is to remain an intellectually 

manageable process. Clearly a complex and unnatural 
assertion language detracts from the general usefulness of 
microprogram verification by increasing the likelihood of 
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